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Morally, her conscience was a staff whose soundness she did not doubt ; 
but mankind, and particularly womankind, feel the need of something 
beside morality to fill their lives, something beyond and above it. — Ibid. 

She was aware he exercised a self-control which had become a second 
nature, and presented himself to the world only as he wished to be seen. 
— Ibid. 

My sister has a way of saying : " What would you say if you said it." 
— Ibid. 

She [Mabel] delighted as much in giving full blossoms, when green 
buds alone were expected, as in giving a thorn-prick when one bent to 
inhale a tropical fragrance. — Ibid. 

" Our sympathy is a gift we never know, nor when we impart it. The 
instant of communion is when, by the least point of time, we cease to 
oscillate, and coincide in rest by as true a point as a star pierces the 
firmament." Thoreau [Motto of Chapter]. — Ibid. 

There was an iridescence of thoughts and words, which, like the sea, 
rippled over an underlying strength on which we could buoyantly repose. 
— Ibid. 

The supreme thing one can do is to exercise one's faculties for the 
benefit of others. — Ibid. 

He had seen her soul step back in her eyes. — Ibid. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



Agamemnon's Daughter. A Poem. By Denton J. Snider, Author of " A Walk in 
Hellas," " Delphic Days," etc. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 1885. 
It will give our readers a slight clew to Mr. Snider's poem to copy from the page of 
contents his titles and sub-titles : Canto I. Iphigenia at Mycenae. — The Lovers. Canto 
II. Iphigenia at Aulis. — The Sacrifice. Canto HI. Iphigenia at Tauris. — The Mission. 
Canto IV. Iphigenia at Delphi. — The Return. 

In the first Canto we have the fate of Hellas and of Iphigenia prepared in the meet- 
ing at Mycenae of the Spartan Helen and the Trojan Paris. In this first prelude Iphi- 
genia plays a subordinate part ; Agamemnon, Helen, and Paris, guided by fate, are precipi- 
tating their several destinies, in which hers is to be involved. The bringing of Troy 
under his rule was already in the mind of Agamemnon ; Paris arrives in his dominions 
to pay him a friendly visit ; it is then, he bethinks him, that he will peacefully unite the 
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two thrones by bestowing his daughter Iphigenia upon Paris. This plan appears to be 
preparing when Helen arrives, and when Paris and she meet they read their destiny in 
each other's face. Iphigenia is lost sight of for the moment, until, learning of the 
flight of Helen with Paris, her prescience reveals to her that her own doom is sealed. In 
the second Canto the scene is at Aulis. The war for the recovery of Helen has been 
declared ; the Hellenes are on their way to Troy, but delayed by the winds. And here 
we begin to get sight of the motive of Mr. Snider's poem. Here, in the speeches of the 
chieftains of the army, Agamemnon, Palamedes, Diomed, Ulysses and Achilles, it is 
writ in distinct phrase and with deep spiritual meaning that, in the recovery of Helen, 
not only each individual, but the Hellenic state must find its moral salvation and politi- 
cal freedom. For the first time the old Greek world rises into self-consciousness into 
reflection upon the effects of its own deeds. But Iphigenia has gone even now one step 
farther ; she sees, beyond the fate that impels, the results that must follow, into the path 
of recovery, through self-sacrifice, apparent, miraculous removal to barbarian lands, 
where she is to be purified and educated for a return to her own people, whom she will 
advance once more in the path of civilization. Thus it will be seen that the actual 
course of Greek history has been transformed in Mr. Snider's poem into a more or less 
conscious motive and synchronized with the age and events of the Trojan war. This is 
certainly an original if not violent rendering of the story. 

It is rather startling to hear from the lips of Greeks such amiable and doctrinaire 
sentiments. The genuine classical spirit has hitherto endeavored to realize to itself the 
ancient world by keeping within the limits of that world's own habits of thought and 
methods of expression. Mr. Snider boldly carries into it all the Christian principles, 
philanthropy, and philosophy of the nineteenth century. Goethe, Landor and Keats, and 
Vergil in the Eclogues, do something toward reproducing for us our ideals of Greek 
spirit and form. The opening of Goethe's " Iphigenia in Tauris " has certainly all we 
imagine of Greek repose, Greek symmetry, and nobility of poetic expression. So have 
Landor's " Hellenics " and Keats's minor poems. But every poet must be judged by his 
own spirit and intention. Mr. Snider does not propose, evidently, to deal with the 
Greek world in an ideal or conventional fashion, but rather in the style of philosophical 
history. As such we must try to read it, and find out the new interpretation of the 
old and venerable story. A new interpretation it is ; motived with all that is modern, 
namely, self-sacrifice, not immolation, the Goethean problem of reconciliation through 
renunciation, the efficacy of sorrow and suffering, and, finally, the grand revelation of 
history that the unconscious efforts of individuals and of nations have had in them 
potentially the things which we now see. Take now these results, and, carrying them 
back to the hearts of the actors in the Trojan war, make them their determined and con- 
scious purpose, and one has a clearer light in which to study " Agamemnon's Daughter." 
What, then, is the teaching of history respecting humanity, its trials and its errors, as 
developed in this poem ? In the second Canto, where, as we have said, much of the 
motive is disclosed, we also find the doctrine of atonement stated in two forms ; the one 
most strongly emphasized is the return of the deed upon the doer ; or, as the winds at 
Aulis sing — 

" We spirits are that blow to man his deed." 

The other is the mystical idea of vicarious sacrifice ; and it is this latter which, at this 
point of the story, involves the child Iphigenia. She is, however, saved by the very 
Diana whose sanctities had been violated, and who had demanded the victim in expia- 
tion. Iphigenia is saved, and borne away to Barbary by the goddess. 
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The third Canto takes us to the kingdom of Thoas, in Barbary. Its sub-title is " The 
Mission," and this might very well stand for the running title and theme of the whole 
poem. It is Iphigenia's " Mission " first to be sacrificed, by which the Greek forces 
assembled at Aulis are released from the obstructions which threaten their voyage to 
Troy, thus opening the way for the recovery of their honor. Secondly, Iphigenia has a 
" Mission " to perform to the barbarian world, teaching it — but here we will quote two 
stanzas from the third " Canto," which declare sufficiently her " Mission " to Greek, to 
the Barbarian, and again to the Greek. 

" So flashed afar in dreams her shadowy thought ; 

More than what Hellas hath she will impart 
Unto that savage folk ; it will be taught 

A deeper Beauty and a holier Art, 

Which is the inner flow of human heart ; 
The people will to nobler regions rise ; 

Her deed, her life become their highest part, 
She will endow them with her sacrifice. 

" The bound of Barbary she will transcend, 

And make all Greek beyond the Grecian pale ; 

The Gentile hate in her will have an end 
When her new spirit shall in love prevail, 
And free the prisoned world from its own jail ; 

Old Hellas, too, will share her blessing great, 
The distant threat she sweeps from hill and dale, 

For the Hellenic land she breaks down Fate." 

We have in the third Canto a larger motive than has been hitherto revealed ; in it we 
have hinted the historical contact of the oriental and occidental world. Iphigenia is the 
embodiment of that march of civilization, which, proceeding from the east to the west, 
continually countermarches, and in the very act of transforming other nations is itself 
transformed ; in saving others, redeems itself. We should have no disposition to read 
all this into Mr. Snider's poem had he not himself written it into the text in good set 
terms. Bather our disposition would be to have our imagination and poetic sensibilities 
awakened. It is difficult to exchange this anticipation, with which we unconsciously 
open a new poem, for an immediate demand upon reflection and a recurrence to the 
philosophical interpretation of Greek legend. It is then no longer poetry, according to 
the experience and tradition of mankind ; it does not free us, as poetry should, from our 
individual and mundane fetters, but only surrounds us with a new set of circumstances, 
doubtless morally efficacious, but not exhilarating. But here the poet of " Agamem- 
non's Daughter " wills that it should be so, and we must obey, if we would gain any 
profit from his work. Only let us keep our eyes well open that we may gather the full 
import of his design and his manner of treatment. 

For twenty years Iphigenia is supposed to have dwelt at Tauris, civilizing the people 
by all the arts and wisdom of her native land. The traditional episode of Thoas's love 
for her, his rejection and threats, is woven into this portion of the poem ; also her dis- 
covery and rescue by Orestes, her brother. She is about to leave Tauris, but not before 
she has conciliated Thoas by preaching him a little sermon from the same text that we 
hear all through this poem, as follows : 
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" ' If thou dost truly love and honor me, 

Thou wilt surrender me to blessedness ; 
If what I am in truth possesses thee, 

Thou wilt pass by thy right, thy sharp distress, 

And thine own sacrifice alone wilt press ; 
By keeping me, thou hast me not indeed ; 

By sending me, thou hast me none the less : 
This is to thee my last, my highest meed. 

" ' If I may not my native land restore, 

The spirit cries, I shall myself not save ; 
If thou detain me on the Taurian shore, 

Thy liberator me thou wilt enslave, 

And thou no liberty thyself wilt have ; 
It is my time to go, my time just now ; 

As long as the Greek brother is a slave, 
I am not free myself — not free art thou.' " 

Then Thoas relents — nay, must take her back to Greece himself. Europe, represented 
in the person of Thoas and his companions, must restore Iphigenio to her own people, 
thus completing the circle of events, which also symbolizes the moral circle of deeds 
that accompanies them, and gives them all their significance. 

" Europa's children seize the fleeting chance 

To bring her home and to perfect their deed ; 
For they will hers and their own worth enhance, 

When they have to the full repaid her meed, 

And in their fealty are ripe to bleed ; 
When placed again upon her ancient seat, 

She, too, hath won herself, is truly freed, 
And they, completing her, themselves complete. 

" So act these men in noble gratitude 

To her who gave to them what was their best, 
Who changed the jungled earth, the savage rude, 

Into a land and people that were blest, 

Obeying human law and God's behest ; 
But now the last and greatest deed is done, 

Return to Hellas is the final test, 
Whereby Greek and Barbarian are one." 

The doctrine contained in the closing lines of this stanza we have now become so fa- 
miliar with in studying the poem, repeated as it is at every important point of the poem, 
that, although at first we described it as motivi ng the poem, the reader will begin to believe 
is rather its machinery, and standing in place of Fate, or the greater gods of classic 
poetry. There is indeed this danger in too freely declaring even the moral content in a 
work of art by the author himself ; it becomes didactic ; it confines us to one interpre- 
tation ; holds us at one window of the poet's mansion. In the fourth and last Canto 
the scene is at Delphi. Hither comes Iphigenia with all her barbarian companions ; hither 
also all the Greeks, all the now ancient heroes of the Trojan war, and Helen ; for it is a fes- 
8 
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tival. After twenty years Iphigenia finds much change ; her countrymen are, however, 
of the same savage inward nature as those she had left behind in Tauris. She feels that 
her mission can only be ended by their redemption. It is a favorable moment ; all are 
gathered at Delphi to reconcile the present, to forgive the past ; even Apollo, so long at 
enmity with the Greeks, has returned to his ancient shrine. It is a moment to fix in 
perpetual form. This Iphigenia accomplishes by becoming the priestess of Delphi, the 
oracle of the regenerate Apollo, god now of inward light instead of the outer ; and in 
her wisdom, received through him, she releases Greece from the dominion of Fates and 
Furies, widens the bounds of their vision, makes them truly free by art, poetry, and 
knowledge gathered from every clime, and teaches them to ignore the distinctions of 
east and west, north and south. Then the Muses, who have participated in the liber- 
ating spirit which Iphigenia has brought into the world, sing this closing song in her 
praise : 

" ' Now hast thou made thy deed, thyself complete, 
Not till thou hast removed man's narrow bound 
Can we in song thine own fair freedom greet ; 
Thy brother's limits must thine own be found, 
Thou shalt not stand, till he rise from the ground ; 
In freeing him, thou art thyself set free, 

Thy sacrifice hath to thyself come round, 
And, through another, hath perfected thee. 

" ' We sing thine Aulian, Taurian, Delphic deed. 

Done for the sake of Greek and all mankind ; 
But in the deed thou hast received the meed. 

Thou art now whole in character and mind, 

Thou and the world one harmony designed. 
Of human life thou hast well won the height, 

All in thyself, thyself in all dost find, 
And show what man will be in his own right. 

" ' Not thou alone, all are to be made whole, 

Each being on the earth thine image true, 
And in his own reflect thy perfect soul, 

As thou hast done, will he forever do. 

Yet to us rises a still vaster view : 
The nations shall renounce for one another, 

Therein, like thee, shall win their freedom too, 
When each shall look on each as its own brother. 

" ' Such strains rose out the fount where Muses dwell, 
Last herald of the newer minstrelsy ; 
The perfect image floating in their well 
Did rise and walk into the mortal eye, 
Clad in the vesture Time shall on it try, 
Transfigured into music and sweet grace ; 

And all therein the mightier semblance could descry : 
The man's, the nation's, and the world's one face.' " 

John Albee. 



